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“Let’s sing of the deep--- 


And the Treasures therein---”’ 


And let’s pass it around awhile. 


F the New DESIGN has been an enjoyable and stimulating treasure in YOUR store of intrinsic wealth, 


why wouldn't a number of your students and friends be delighted to receive a sample copy without 


charge. at your request? 


We would be happy to send free sample copies of the next issue of DESIGN to as many as 10 of 


your students, or former students, and friends, and tell them they have you to thank for receiving this 


gift direct from the source which monthly pours new wealth into your treasure chest. 


Don't misunderstand . 
wont be necessary . . . they will know at a glance if they want more copies. 


Naturally, our supply is limited. 
possible... and remember, there is no cost to you or to them—no obligation whatever. 
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Nome 
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Please prin: 
your own name 
and address here. 
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Nome 


Address 


“ESIGN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 32 WARREN ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Name 


Address 


.. we are not going to barrage them with a series of sales letters — that 


So please mail us this list of friends and students as quickly as 


For accuracy, 
please print 


clearly. 
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IN NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 


Just a few of the many interesting fea- 
tures of the January issue will be an article 
on the Silk Screen Stencil Printing Process 
by J. J. Biegeleisen, author of ‘’The Silk 
Screen Printing Process’’ and ‘Silk Screen 
Stencil Craft as a Hobby’’; an article on the 
Ceramic Industry in Switzerland by Marie 
Widmer; a particularly noteworthy article 
On the revival of Mosaic Art in New Jersey; 
and an unusual treatment of abstract forms 
inspired by motion pictures, written by 
Mary. E. Bute, of Expanding Cinema, Inc. 
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HI-K TUBES 


... such a BIG improvement that 
we've made them standard equip- 
ment on all Keramic Kilns. 


Cut Firing Time 
(and Fuel) 
20%! 


“HI-K” TUBES are a revolutionary departure from conven- 
tional fire clay tubes. They bring you greatly STEPPED UP 
thermal conductivity. They have thinner walls, yet outlast ordinary 
fire clay tubes approximately two-to-one! 


Product of months of research and development—their im- 
portance to you is summed up in a 20% reduction in firing time 
with resultant fuel savings. ; 


Don’t commit yourself to any kiln 
until you have checked the advantages 
of “HI-K’ TUBES, Super-Arch con- 
struction, Heatlock Insulation, and oa 
dozen other features all of which are 
available ONLY thru KERAMIC KILNS. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Tucker Memorial Exhibition — December 17 
through January 31, 1941. 
Paintings and Drawings by Allen Tucker. 


Exhibition of Musical Manuscripts, lent by Otto 
F. Ege, of the Cleveland School of Art — 
December 26 through February 2. 


Prints of Edmund Blampied—January 1 through 
February 16. 


The Traveling Exhibition of Sculpture under 
Auspices of the Sculptors’ Guild—January 7 
through January 31. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Exhibition — January 
23 or 30 through March 2. 
Contemporary Argentine Art -— February 5 


through March 3. 


French Prints of the 18th Century — February 
18 through March 30. 


California Water Color Society — March 4 
through March 30. 


Mexican Exhibition of the Work of George Hart 
—March 6 through April 6. 


Ohio Water Color Society — April. 


INCEPTION OF TENTH ALL-AMERICAN 
PACKAGE COMPETITION 


Once again, under the auspices of Modern Pack- 
aging Magazine, the annual All-America Package 
Competition takes form to reflect the past year’s 
latest and most ingenious developments in the 
creation of new packages, new displays and new 
machinery installations. A special drive is now 
on to encourage entries in an effort to far exceed 
the thirty thousand packages that were submitted 
last year. 


Entry is open to all designers, package suppliers, 
machinery manufacturers, package-using firms 
and others responsible for the creation of the 
package or display. There are no restrictions re- 
garding the number of entries that may be sub- 
mitted. Any package, display or illustration of 
packaging machinery installation, which has reach- 
ed the market or has entered production during 
the calendar year of 1940, is eligible for entry. 


The current Competition closes on January 6th, 
1941. Major winners and honorable mentions 
will be announced in the March, 1941, issue of 
Modern Packaging. Award plaques, which sym- 
bolize the highest single achievement in the field 
of packaging will be officially presented to the 
winners at a banquet in Chicago to be held some 
time in April. Adress All-American Package 
Competition, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 


THE ART OF THE JEWELER 


The Metropolitan Museum has for the first 
time brought together the choicest pieces of jew- 
elry from its various collections for a magnificent 
assemblage covering nearly six thousand years 
of the jeweler’s.art. There are approximately 500 
pieces displayed in the large special exhibition 
gallery (D 6), on display through January 26, 
1941. 
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THE PURPOSE ART 
THE WORLD TOMORROW 


By Marylizabeth Mooney 
Broadripple High School, Indianapolis 


The purpose of Art is Unity of the whole project. Art is so gigantic, so colossal, 
and so unique that it is difficult to think of Art any more in terms of paint and brush, 
pencils and scissors. Rather let us view it in a wider scope, as the Art in the world of 
tomorrow. 

It is hard to determine where Art leaves off and Science begins; these two col- 
leagues are so closely interlocked and molded into such a perfect union of precision 
and performance. The scientist and the artist do understand each other’s problems, 
and they work together for a unity toward the finished result. These two fields, welded 
together, present us with safety, speed, accuracy, and more leisure time, as well as a 
fuller artistic Life—Life beginning with a big L. 

The streamlined auto, with its tear-drop design, its lustrous color, and its plastic 
appointments—makes one conscious again of science and art adding to security of travel, 
comfort, and pleasure of beauty. You have traveled in streamlined trains, in which 
endless appointments have been worked out with elaborate precision and skill—by 
our industrial artists, our scientists and engineers, — a purposeful project, combining 


knowledge and craftsman’s skill. 


We realize, too, that physical fitness is as important as a high I. Q. in operating 
these speed wizards we have created—the machine gun, the airplane, and the train 
of magic. We must be physically fit as well as mentally alert. 

It is most gratifying and stimulating to find how justifiable the unity of the whole 
can become. As teochers, we realize the importance of language as a means of under- 
standing each other’s plans, in building our world of tomorrow. Without this under- 
standing, we would build only towers of Babel. 

History and Literature, found in the Biography of Leonardo DaV inci—awaken us 
to the realization of the far-seeing vision of the artist. As we read, we learn it was 
Leonardo who designed the airplane, war tanks, and machine guns, that have only in 
the last twenty years become grim realities of life of today and tomorrow. 

One dreams about the beginning of our world — what a dramatic play, splendid 
and beautiful! Not even the genius of Ziegfeld or the artistry of Norman Bel Geddes 
will ever reach such perfection. The theatrical world of tomorrow is explosive of new 
ideas and far visions. What seems unreal today will be commonplace tomorrow. The 
stage is a midwife of ideas and art. Therefore, we, the English teachers, the art teachers, 
and the dramatics teachers, must not be shocked at the explosive ideas of our youthful 
students. Rather let us inspire creative art thinking in our themes and in our art. The 
unity between music and art is so very close__not in terminology and construction alone 
—that it has been said by all the sages of ttme that music and art are the universal lan- 
guage of all peoples. 

Let us work for a lasting unity between these two colleagues—art and science—a 
welding together of a strong purpose for “better living in the world of tomorrow.” It is 
with long-seeing vision and an open mind to new ideas and changes that we, as teach- 
ers, must face the future and guide our students to a greater unity of purpose. 
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large stone- 
ware bowl by 
Marion 
Lawrence 


Fosdick 


Small bowl by 
Helen 


Williams 


NINTH NATIONAL ANNUAL CERAMIC ART EXHIBITION 


Pottery and ceramic sculpture, produced in terms 
of the present day rather than following the age-old 
ceramic traditions, sound and satisfying from the 
viewpoint of creative design and technical excellence, 
characterized the Ninth National Annual Ceramic Art 
Exhibition, in the opinion of the judges, who selected 
the 500 pieces for the Syracuse exhibition which 
closed November 3, at the Syracuse, N. Y., Museum 
of Fine Arts. Prizes and awards were announced at 
the opening of the show. From this collection 144 
pieces representing 92 artists from 19 states were se- 
lected by the judges for circuit to a group of Ameri- 
can museums. 

Judges for the exhibition were: Chairman, Regi- 
nald H. Poland, Director, San Diego Gallery of Fine 
Arts; Waylande Gregory, Sculptor, New York; 
Harold Siegrist Nash, professor of ceramics, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Kenneth E. Smith, professor of 
ceramics, Newcomb College, New Orleans; Ex-Offi- 
cio, R. Guy Cowan, art director, Onondaga Pottery 
Company, Syracuse and trustee and secretary of the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; Anna Wetherill Olm- 
sted, director, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

The judges as a group emphasized the advance in 
maturity in the artists’ work, apparently an indication 
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AT SYRACUSE MUSEUM 


Photos by William H. Allen 


of a general appreciation of improved standards of 
cermic design and execution. This recognition of 
standards, however, does not prevent experiment, of- 
ten daring in character, into the extension of the pos- 


“Lonesome Sagamore”. 


by Russell Barnett Aitken 
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Second prize 
for pottery to 
Edwin and 
Mary Scheter 
for stoneware 
bowl and 
vase. 


Large plate 
by Beatrice 
Wood 


sibilities of the clay-and-glaze medium. Ceramic 
artists, the judges pointed out, are perhaps the most 
individualistic in America, each working out his own 
interpretation of the possibilities of his medium, very 
little influenced by anyone else’s work. This may be 
because for so many years ceramists worked in isola- 
tion, with one part of the country not knowing what 
the other produced, but, with all sections of the coun- 
try represented in national exhibitions for the last few 


“Hog” by Virginia McBride 
“Peaches” and “Rudy” by Aloys Sacksteder 
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years, the tendency is still toward variation rather than 
similarity. 

American handicraft, which has shown a great ad- 
vance during period of greatest development in mass 
production, seems to fulfill the desire of the American 
public for the “something different”’ which cannot be 
produced by machinery, according to Professor Nash. 

Excellent pottery in unusual amounts is found in 
the ninth exhibition, far surpassing last year which led 
the judges to single out an exceptionally large number 
of pieces for honorable mention. The pieces are not 
only artistically interesting, but distinctly usable in 
many types of American homes. The potters are in- 
terested in essential form, expressing their ideas 
through the form, glaze, and texture, rather than in 
surface decoration, which, as an end in itself, has prac- 
tically disappeared from national ceramic exhibitions. 

Prize awards, Mr. Poland declared, were given for 
many different reasons since the entries differed 
widely in design and execution. The judges tried to 
recognize the variation in both sculpture and pottery. 

The jury awarded the following prizes and honor- 
able mentions: 

For Ceramic Sculpture 

First prize, $100, to Peter Ganine of Hollywood, Calif., 
for his monumental piece “Baby Centaur,” designed for 
outdoor use. An unusually compact, coordinated piece of 
sculpture, with fine plastic quality and tactile appeal. 
(One must want to touch good ceramic art). Done in un- 
glazed terra cotta, of a greenish gray tone, this engaging 
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young centaur on his rockers would fit into many land- 
scapes. Mr. Ganine is well-known for his work in other 
media on the Pacific coast and has also won prizes for 


Second prize in ceramic sculpture, 
to Adolf Odorfer for three groups, 
including “Family Group” below. 


ceramics exhibitions there. Prize given by the American 
Art Clay Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second prize, to Adolf Odorfer of Fresno, Calif., for his 
three figure groups, “Chorus Girls” and “Adeline” in un- 
glazed cream terra cotta and “Family” in dark brown 
glaze. Esthetically realized figure studies, complex in 
character, yet with a unity of line which is pleasing. They 
represent in sculpture somewhat the complexity of ma- 
chinery, with a tensity apparent which is characteristic of 
the modern tempo. A well-handled new note in ceramic 
sculpture from a young man who was awarded his first 
mention four year ago. Prize given by the Harshaw 


Chemical Co., Cleveland. 


Third prize to Paul Bogatay of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, for his “Colt” in unglazed red terra cotta—a 
small figure with great strength and sculptural soundness. 
Mr. Bogatay’s work is well-known and he is a former prize 
winner in national shows. Prize given by B. F. Drakenfeld 


Co., New York. 


Honorable Mention in Sculpture to 

Mathilde Parmelee Sewall, New Haven, Conn. for 
“Polar Bear,” a figure showing great rhythmic vitality, 
fine modeling. In grayish white glaze. Mrs. Sewall won 
first prize for sculpture in 1937. 


Thelma Frazier Winter, Cleveland, Ohio, for “Daring 
Young Men.” Representative of her fine fluid glazing. 
giving her work almost the appearance of a liquid medium. 
A dynamic quality to her circus figures, expressed through 
color and glazing, showing the artist’s appreciation of the 
loveliness of her material. Mrs. Winter won first prize in 
sculpture last year. 

Hazel Small Martin of Los Angeles, Calif., for “Squir- 
rel” and “Desert Trio” in terra cotta, unglazed. Small 
figures with fine sculptured quality showing interesting 
use of color. 


Prizes for Pottery 

First prize, $100, to Marion Lawrence Fosdick, New 
York State College of Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y. for a large 
stoneware bowl. Slip, painted with light brown, and gray 
glaze. “Sound and satisfying” work according to the 
judges, with the glaze bringing out the inherent quality 
of the material and enhancing its durability and useful- 
ness. Definitely presents the feeling of “burnt clay,” with 
the decorative qualities in the materials, not added to them. 
Prize given by the Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, 

Second prize (divided) $100 given by Hanovia Chemi- 
cal and Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

$50 to Edwin and Mary Scheier of Durham, N. H. for 
Mr. Scheier’s stoneware bowl, thrown and decorated with 
fine plastic figures, and Mrs. Scheier’s thrown stoneware 
vase, ribbed. Fine form and texture. Exhibiting for the 
first time. 

$50 to Winifred Phillips of Wauwatosa, Wis. for three 
pieces, tall stoneware jug, gray body; tall stoneware vase 
with opalescent lining; and white stoneware bowl with 
copper reduced lining. All three fine examples of mod- 
ern functional pottery, with architectural qualities, excel- 
lent for use in a modern home—one designed by Frank 
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“Symphony” Enamel panels by H. Edward Winter “American Forester” 


Lloyd Wright for instance. Glazes again enhance the ma- 
terial and the forms provide the decorative note. 

Katherine Q. Payne Award, given anonymously. For 
fine hand-thrown pottery, distinguished in shape and 
glaze, outstanding beyond question. 

$50 to Gertrud and Otto Natzler of Los Angeles for a 
turquoise gray oval bowl—having the unique qualities of 
the Natzler’s work—fineness of throwing, glazes in Pom- 
peian effect, called “flowing lava”, and daring form, which 
will enhance the usefulness of the piece for certain kinds 
of flower arrangement. 

Honorable Mention for sustained excellence in pottery 
to Glen Lukens of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, for two large flat bowls, one in rough tex- 


“Hercules and the Amazons” 


tured black terra cotta and one called ‘“‘Water of the Sea,” 
turquoise glaze on rough white clay giving the effect of 
sea water on sand. Designed for use in a patio—excellent 
examples of pieces with great beauty growing out of use- 
fulness. 

Honorable mention—awarded in these terms for first 
time—for a master model suitable for mass reproduction, 
to Eleanor Pierce Cutler of Ogontz Manor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. for her large plate, copper reproduction in pinkish 
coppery tones, on a copper standard, entitled “Feast of 
Solomon.” 

Honorable Mentions in Pottery to 
Beatrice Wood, West Hollywood, Calif. for a large 


plate—two stylized clown heads on oyster white back- 


Enamel mural by Russell Barnett Aitken 
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Kathryn Q. Payne Award to Gertrud and Otto Natzler for bowl 


ground. Good potting, decoration mural in effect. 

William Ehrich, Buffalo, N. Y., large bowl, golden tan 
terra cotta, glazed inside, carved figures in “Boar Hunt” 
design outside. 

Carlton Atherton, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
stoneware jar, with blue decoration, definitey marked pat- 
tern. Pleasing form and color. 

Clara K. Nelson, New York State College of Ceramics, 
Alfred, N. Y., red clay plate, carved and glazed. 

Karl Martz, Nashville, Ind. “The Golden Belle” wide- 
rimmed bowl, brown underglaze decoration. Yellow “or- 
ange peel” glaze. 

Enamels 

First prize to group by H. Edward Winter of Cleveland 
—somewhat bizarre designs, harking back to Victorian 
lines, with jeweled accents. Square panels. Enamel on 
metal. Prize given by Ferro Enamel Co., Cleveland. 


First honorable mention—Panels and bowls by Karl 


Drerup, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Honorable mention—enamel mural, “Hercules and the 
Amazons,” by Russell Barnett Aitken, New York City. 
The largest single unit panel ever fired. 

The Ninth National Annual Ceramic Exhibition 
will be sent to the following museums: November, 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y.; December, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y.; January, Flint 
Institute of Art, Flint, Michigan; February, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; March, Cranbrook 
Museum, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; April, Balti- 
more Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland, booked 
by the American Ceramic Society to coincide with its 
annual convention. May to September a west coast 
tour pending. 


Terra cotta head 
by Paul Bogatay 


Stoneware bowl and vase 


by Winifred Phillips 
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‘A deline” 
by Adolf Odorfer 
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CHRISTMAS DESIGNS IN CRAYON BY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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| THE STORY OF THE MADONNA AND 
i CHILD IS UNDERSTANDINGLY PRESENTED 
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ON THE TRAIL OF OLD LANDMARKS 


By Williom S. Rice, Head of Art Dept., 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


There is a very much overworked slogan 
current among us which advises all in no 
uncertain language to “See America First!” 
While there are few “lumber rooms” in 
American for us to ransack, so to speak, 
in searching for relics of our forefathers, 
there are, fortunately, plenty of examples 
of architectural construction that exists in 
certain localities of our country if one be 
sufficiently energetic to seck them out, to 
preserve them for posterity through the 
mediums of photography or pen and ink. 

Some years ago, the writer who has 
made his home in the West for a number 
of years, was seized with an_ irresistible 
desire to visit the scenes of his boyhood in 
order to collect snapshots, or sketches of 
old landmarks which are known to 
rapidly disappearing owing to the onward 
rush of progress such as modern high- 
ways and modern methods of building 
construction. 

An extensive pilgrimage was therefore 
made by automobile, train and by consid- 
erable “hiking” in order to obtain such ma- 
terial for the sketchbook and camera. 
These little jaunts were taken through the 
“Dutch” sections of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey which are still rich in old land- 
marks in spite of the inroads of modernity. 
Greatly to the writer’s astonishment and 
joy, many old bridges, farmhouses, lime 
kilns, mills and barns were found in places 
often quite close to villages and cities— 
places where one might imagine them to be 
wiped off the map, long before those sit- 
uated in more remote and _ inaccessible 
localities. 

Manheim, the writer’s home town, which 
was one of the principal places visited, has 
the rare distinction of being founded by a 
German baron prior to the Revolutionary 
War. This fact accounts for a great many 
old landmarks still existant and not a few 
old fashioned customs which were intro- 
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duced by the thrifty settlers from the 
“Fatherland.”” Some of these early cus- 
toms and idioms of speech still cling per- 
sistently to the people of this community— 
even to the present day. 

Manheim nestles like a gem in its set- 
ting, in one of the loveliest of green val- 
leys of southeastern Pennsylvania. Fash- 
ioned by the illustrious Baron Heinrich 
Wilhelm Stiegel after his home across the 
seas, it still bears in dreamy outline, a 
likeness to the Rhine-kissed town whose 
name it bears—Mannheim. With its found- 
er came thrifty settlers from the Fatherland 
bringing with them strange customs, to- 
gether wih rare arts and crafts. 

Many of the townspeople are direct de- 
scendants of the early German settlers, 
who have been erroneously dubbed “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” a corruption of the word 
“Deutch,” the German word for ‘“Ger- 
man.” 

Manheim was the home of the famous 
Stiegel Glass factory which turned out a 
high grade of glassware in Colonial days. 
At present it is much sought after by 
connoisseurs and relic hunters. No traces 
of the glass works remain today except the 
site. The writer often heard his grand- 
father describe the plant as it existed in 
his early youth. Many of the priceless 
Stiegel bowls, decanters and wine glasses 
still exist and may be seen by the public 
at Hershey, Pennsylvania, in the Hershey 
Museum of the late George H. Danner 
who was wise enough and wealthy enough 
to purchase them for his collection before 
connoisseurs woke up to the fact that they 
were works of art and not merely “old 
relics’ made in the home town. This 
glassware was produced in a variety of 
colors, deep blue, greenish blue and violet, 
besides clear glass. The writer often heard 
Mr. Danner delight in tapping these price- 
less pieces with a lead pencil to make them 


ring like a bell, for the entertainment of 
visitors to his museum; but sometimes we 
wondered what might happen if the glasses 
were struck just a bit too hard. 

One of the earliest recollections of the 
writer was a visit with his father to the 
limestone quarries which abounded in 
the various outskirts of our “borough.” 
Some of these were quite large excava- 
tions partially filled with water of a deep 
greenish hue which was supposed to be of 
considerable depth. These water holes 
were favorite swimming places for the more 
venturesome lads of our town; but cau- 
tious parents forbade their children co 
bathe in these quarry pools of unknown 
depth. Near the quarry was the inevitable 
lime kiln for converting the rock into “lime 
to whitewash!” as George Moyer used to 
cry out in the streets years ago, when he 
peddled the stuff to our townspeople. Judge 
of the writer’s surprise on finding the old 
quarry and lime kilns still being operated 
and by the third generation of the Gantz 
family. What an interesting sight it was, 
years ago as a youngster, to see these old 
kilns in operation and now to visit them 
again after a lapse of many years. It 
scarcely seemed possible that such was the 
case. Many old, disused lime kilns are 
still to be seen, bordering the highways 
of Lancaster and York Counties. Before 
commercial fertilizers were introduced, 
many farmers had their private lime kilns 
to supply the needed fertilizer for their 
fields. One of the most interesting struc- 
tures of this type had an unusual arch 
(No. 3 in illustration). The most com- 
mon form of opening in lime kilns was 
either a square one or a round arch. 
Many were fine examples of the stone 
mason’s art. 

Bridges, too, came in for their share of 
interest. During the summer of the writ- 
er’s visit a cloudburst raised havoc with 
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several fine examples of stone arch bridges 
near Manheim—bridges that had resisted 
the elements for a considerable period of 
time. The Bridge shown in illustration 
No. 1 is on the highway near Gettysburg 
and is a fine example of the Roman type 
of bridge building. 

The covered bridge is another landmark 
of which few remain. The example shown 
in the illustration was obtained in York 
County; but a very well preserved speci- 
men spans Big Chiques Creek about three 
miles west of Manheim near the village of 
Sporting Hill. The covered bridge is 
mainly an object of historical interest or 
a curiosity, if you please, rather than an 
object of architectural beauty. 

The spring houses and the ice houses 
no longer function in some localities, but 
before the day of electric refrigerators, they 
were used extensively by the more conserva- 
tive class of farmers. 

What a thrill it used to be to be ushered 
from the sultry atmosphere of a mid-July 
day into the cool interior of one of these 
stone houses built over a spring which 
flowed into one end of a wooden trough and 
out of the other into some tiling under- 
neath the doorway and continued its course 
onward toward the “run” (brook) in the 
“wiss’”’ (meadow.) What aromatic minty 
odors were released as we boys used to 
brush through those swampy meadows in 
search of the roots of sweet flag, or 
calamus—whose biting, gingery qualities 
were dear to our boyish palates. Somehow 
spring houses and calamus plants always 
seem to go together. 

The springhouse served as a primitive 
refrigerator; and in the wooden trough one 
could always be sure to find numerous 
crocks which were made in some local pot- 
tery, filled with the day’s milk waiting for 
the cream to settle for skimming. These 
spring houses were usually built of stone 
in a rather permanent fashion, hence in 
many places they still exist although their 
day of usefulness has passed. 

The ice house, No. 4, is located near 
what was known many years ago, as Hauen- 
stein’s mill. The ice houses were usually 
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located by a mill pond conveniently near 
the source of the ice harvest. Hauenstein’s 
mill is still standing and doubtless still 
runs by water power as the dam behind it 
would testify. What a thrilling sight it 
used to be to gaze down into the dark 
wheel pit and see the ponderous water wheel 
dripping and turning on its creaking axles! 
The turbine wheel, less picturesque but 
more efficient, has long ago taken its place. 
The writer saw two mills in his travels 
through Pennsylvania which were still 
operated by means of the old fashioned 
overshot water wheel. 

Illustration No. 5 is a bit of an old stone 
house near Mt. Hope Furnace. This fur- 
nace was one of the earliest to operate in 
Pennsylvania and the iron ore was hauled 
from the orebanks at Cornwall, three miles 
away, in huge Conestoga wagons drawn by 
mule teams. The furnace and the beau- 
tiful colonial mansion in the grounds near- 
by were at that time owned by the A. Bates 
Grubb estate. After Mr. Grubb’s death 
the estate passed into the hands of a rela- 
tive and the furnace was shut down never 
to resume operations. 

On the 22nd day of October 1784, Peter 
Grubb, a native of Wales, purchased 212 
acres of land situated near the headwaters 
of Big Chiques Creek where he built this 
furnace which he named Mt. Hope Fur- 
nace. The ruins of this structure still 
exist. Numerous seeds have sprouted amid 
the crevices of its old sandstone walls cov- 
ering them in places with a rank growth 
of woodland vines and shrubbery which 
soften the rugged outlines chiseled by the 
hand of time. Several locust trees spring- 
ing from the walls have attained a con- 
siderable size and look strangely out of 
place amid their surroundings. The site 
of the furnace is a wild and romantic spot 
situated at the mouth of a ravine, through 
which flow the babbling waters of the 
Chiques; while far away, rising above the 
murmuring forest the South Mountains 
rear their forest-clad summits. Nearby 
are hugh piles of slag or cinder, mute re- 
minders of a former thriving industry. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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A dominant stripe motif with 
a blue, peach or ivory back- 


ground and white, iwory, or 


| tan stripes. 
: 
| 
To many people design is a beautiful abstraction, a renaissance, design is finally assuming its rightful 
; lovely theoretical quantity. It is a beautiful plaything, place in the industry. 
' but when questions of business or financial security One of the finest of illustrations is the case of the 
are involved, problems of design are best avoided. Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation located in Co- 
Such, at least, was the attitude of the early manu- lumbus, Ohio. Founded thirty pone AGO 68 Ga 
factusers of wall caverings in. general, and makers of facturers of fine coated fabrics, the company sixteen 
| fabric wall coverings in particular years ago started to make wall coverings as a side line. 
} As long as the public was satisfied with the omni- The new product was named Wall-tex and con- 


aud leaf destin that is sisted of cotton muslin coated with oils and color 
the pigments. It had several marked advantages over 
Pa the old type of wall-paper. It was washable with soap 


Seabee and water, prevented and concealed plaster cracks, 
and the birth of interior decoration, there has arisen and resisted scuffing and scraping. As to its wear- 


in the wall covering industry a revolt—a revolt against ability, Wall-tex was said to last as long as the wall 
the drab convention of the past. And with this to which it was attached. 
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At first, because of competition with less expensive 
wall-papers, the use of the coated fabric was restricted 
to the service rooms, bathroom, and kitchen—where 


it was considered most practical. The appeal was to 
economy, the economy resulting from the long life 
of the product. Design played a minor role, the 
usual plain colors and leaf designs predominating. 
Several years ago, however, men of vision in the new 
company began experimenting with the use of color 
and new design and the results, as they look back 
today, are outstanding. 

Systematically they began to assemble a wide or- 
ganization whose purpose was to supply the newest 
and most beautiful of designs. Individual artists 
were first employed, but this source soon proved in- 
adequate. The limiting factor was the ingenuity of the 
artist. Finally it was decided the designs would be 
purchased from a number of design houses, and to- 
day fifteen such organizations submit samples reg- 
ularly. 

Each design house has its own group of staff artists 
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A stripe motif using a floral 
design. Background of blue, : 
peach, or ivory. Floral de- 


sign white and cream, ivory 


and gray, or tan and white. i ae 
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who draw the designs and submit them in the form 
of rough sketches. From these drawings, those 
deemed applicable to coated fabric wall coverings are 
forwarded to the Columbus Coated Fabrics Company. 
These, in turn, are examined by their art department. 
Here again another elimination process occurs, and 
only those designs showing the most promise survive. 
Once more the designs undergo close scrutiny. A 
line is added here and there; a vivid dash of color 
brightens up a hitherto dull spot; and lo—a new 
design, destined to add new life to rooms throughout 
the world, is created. 

To insure their receiving and using the very finest 
and latest of patterns, the manufacturers of Wall-tex 
secured the services of one of the finest contemporary 
American designers—Norman Bel Geddes—as con- 
sultant. 

Today over two hundred distinctive patterns are 
manufactured — each of which originated in one of 
the many art departments which serve the makers of 
Wall-tex. The company in its advertising now points 
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to the beauty, style, richness, and individuality of its 
product. Every type of pattern and texture is of- 
fered. Plain tones, velvety surfaces, rich tapestries, 
and laid textures go into living rooms, halls, bed- 
rooms; soft-toned scenics, stripes, and plaid effects 
decorate the more formal settings. 


Illustrative of the modern trend is a section of Wall- 
tex in the artificial tile effect. The principal colors 
are red, black, and silver—which have recently gained 
preponderance over any other combination for use 
in the service rooms. In the kitchen a Mexican theme 
usually prevails, but in the bathroom, while the color 
still remains the same, the designs are those depicting 
marine life. 


Just as the drab mono-coloring has disappeared 
from the newer wall-coverings, so has the conven- 
tional cream-colored background vanished from liv- 
ing room and dining-room decorations. Today in its 
place are shown subdued gray, peach, or green. 
Nor has the familiar leaf design survived the change. 
The dominant motif is the stripe, constantly becom- 
ing more popular. 


The fabrics themselves are made with dull antique 


and metallic finishes to harmonize and lend individual- 
ity to every type of furnishing, be it charming Colon- 
ial, elaborate French Period, dignified English Period, 
or the ultra-simple Modern. For special effects, Wall- 
tex is made to resemble wood, thus adding the final 
rustic touch to the Colonial furnishings. To com- 
plement French Period furniture, on the other hand, 
we find little simplicity but instead elaborate satin- 
esques and surfaces which appear velvety in texture. 
English type furnishings require staid tapestries, 
checks, and subdued scenics. The Modern room, 
requiring the utmost in simplicity, is satisfied by plain 
tones and smartly tailored stripes. 

Due to the alacrity with which the public has be- 
come style-conscious and the effectiveness with which 
beautiful designs are transposed onto a permanent 
wall cover, the makers of Wall-tex found last year that 
more of their products had gone into the refurnish- 
ing of living rooms, bed-rooms, and dining rooms 
than into the service rooms which had previously been 
the leader. Thus we have a striking example of the 
triumph of design in industry. 


LEAF PATTERNS IN BOLD AND INTERESTING TREATMENT 
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FROM TOOTH BRUSH HANDLES TO JEWELRY 


By Rachel Lloyd Skinner 
Riverside H. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Is there anything that is more fun than creating 
something out of seemingly worthless material? Our 
collection of tooth brush handles grows daily and 
what beautiful colors we have on hand—pinks, blues, 
yellows, reds, greens and many mottled effects. Out 
of this material we have made pendants, dangles, and 
stones of various shapes for rings, pins, and bracelets. 
For dangles the tooth brush handle may be cut 
lengthwise in two or more pieces, depending on the 
length of the dangles desired and the size of the tooth 
brush handle. A small hole may be drilled in the top 
of each dangle and a screw eye twisted into place. If 
a bracelet is made, the screw eye may be put into the 
sides of the tooth brush material and then fastened 
to the rest of the bracelet by pewter links. These links 
of pewter wire may be made round or oblong and 
soldered after they have been put in place. 


We have been using pewter almost exclusively for 
jewelry the past few years because it is so much 
cheaper than silver. Pewter wire is one of the most 
fascinating materials with which to work. It lends ic- 
self so well to this new kind of bulky jewelry that is 
so popular right now. True, it does rub off on the 
wearer's skin, but this may be avoided by putting shel- 
lac or fingernail polish on the back of each piece. 


An art teacher should be experimenting contin- 
ually. One who does no creative work has no accu- 
mulated experiences to share with his students. The 
student is creatively active only when the teacher has 
new and interesting examples of his own work to dis- 
play. Enthusiasm for craft work as well as for other 
forms of art work is built up by the teacher’s intelli- 
gent experimentation in new and different materials. 


SKETCHING 


Several small whitewashed sandstone huts near the furnace site, 
formerly occupied by the workmen, have a singularly foreign look. 
Their builders, no doubt, were inspired by their homeland Welsh 
architecture across the seas. 

The house shown in illustration No. 6 was formerly known as 
Kauffman’s Distillery which operated about 50 years ago. The 
main residence arouses everyone’s curiosity because of its peculiar 
shape. It looks exactly like a house cut in half. Once in a great 
while in Pennsylvania one runs across houses of this type but they 
are not common. The writer has a photograph of a similar house 
taken in Munich, Germany. Perhaps the builder of the Kauffman 
house had in mind just such a house in the Fatherland which 
served him as a model. 

Illustration No. 7 shows a sketch of the gateway and the kitcher 
of the residence of David Rittenhouse, the colonial astronomer. 
This old stone building has been restored and is now part of the 
Fairmount Park System. A photograph from which this sketch 
was made wasaken by the writer several years before the place 
was restored. 


Cont. from page 17 
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No. 8 is the entrance to Saaron,or the Sisters’ House at 
Ephrata Cloister. The history of this romantic communistic settle- 
ment would fill a book. The architecture of the buildings shows 
clearly its German inspiration. The older buildings are of frame 
and stucco with steep pitched roofs, punctured with tiny dormers. 
The windows are small, containing from four to six panes and 
swing outward on hinges. The institution was founded in pre- 
Revolutionary days by one Conrad Beissel, a German Baptist, who 
disagreed with his fellow members and declared that the Sab- 
bath fell on the seventh day of the week instead of the first. This 
belief created a controversy among the brethren in Germantown 
and he withdrew to the then uninhabited wilderness on the banks 
of the Cocalico Creek and lived the life of a recluse. Later on, 
others believing as he did, joined him and the Ephrata Cloister 
was founded. The new society called itself the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists and so continued to flourish until after the Revolutionry War 
when it gradually began to decline. 

The old buildings are now one of the show places in Ephrata 
and a visit to the Cloister is sure to furnish the tourist, whether 
he be an artist or a layman, with much of interest, linking as it 
does, the remote past with our present everyday life. 
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Cast and staff of “Sadie and Mable 
Out Camping” are shown shooting a 
scene on the edge of a cliff. 


WHY NOT A MOVIE? 


For many years the interest in amateur photography had 
steadily increased, but it was not until the third decade 
of the twentieth century that amateur motion picture pho- 
tography became a serious contender to the already fa- 
mous still photography. 

The reason for this was the steady production of toy 
projectors, their gradual improvement and finally the 
making of practical and precise movie cameras for the 
amateur. The high cost of amateur movies was at first a 
detriment to their advance, but with the growth in inter- 
est, prices became lower until now one is able to obtain 
all the equipment necessary to insure the best in movies, 
at a nominal cost. 

Main idea of the thousands of amateur movie addicts 
is, of course, to take movies, but movies of what—their 
families, travelogues and things of that nature? Yes, 
mostly; but there exists, as in all endeavors, a small group 
of people who like to pioneer and beat new paths into the 
unknown. 

Scattered over the country there are a few hundred or 
so small groups of amateur movie makers who instead of 
making “just” movies are actually making photoplays and 
are striving toward professional standards. These groups 
have worked out the Hollywood formula. They engage 
in research, write their own stories, direct, act, and do 
everything that goes to make a complete producing unit. 
With this, they have started to produce “first class” pho- 
oplays; much simpler in story than the professional, but 
nevertheless, interesting and worthwhile. 

Up till now this angle, along with almost all the ama- 
teur movie-making, has been monopolized by adults. But 
from Kearney, New Jersey we hear of the work of perhaps 
one of the country’s leading juvenile amateur movie 
groups, Continental Motion Pictures. In this junior or- 
ganization, not one member is over eighteen. 

In four years the group, which began with meager re- 
sources, has, through painstaking experimentation and 
hard work reached the goal of their labors. More than 
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By Robert E. Johnson 
Production Chief, Continental Pictures 


sixteen productions; photo-plays, travelogues and news- 
reels have passed before the Continental cameras. Titles 
like, “Jewels of Desire,” “Broker’s Holiday,” “Aunt 
Cora’s Visit,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Hold Everything,” 
and “Out Camping” have flashed on the screens for many 
Continental shows. Not content with these photoplays 
the group has taken travelogues of the metropolitan New 
York area and has even been on hand to shoot outstand- 
ing events. 

Of all the films produced by the group, “Hansel and 
Gretel” has proven to be the greatest hit to date. Adapted 
from the famous fairy tale by the Grimm brothers, the 
film has been shown in many of the public sehools in 
Kearney and neighboring communities. Continental is 
justly proud to have been granted the privelege of pre- 
senting its pictures to school audiences. 

In line with the policy of the professional studios, Con- 
tinental has devoted some time to producing films in 
series. The Sadie and Mable series is the most famous. 
As two reporters (the parts taken by two boys) the “girls” 
have been seen in four films; their latest being the story 
of a trip to the north woods of Maine entitled, “Sadie and 
Mable Out Camping.” On this trip they capture an es- 
caped convict and scoop all the papers with their story. 
Not to be outdone by the Hollywood studios, the group 
also produces a family series. Continental’s is called 
“The Taggs,” and they have appeared in two films to 
date. Incidentally, “The Taggs” appeared one year before 
Hollywood or the radio took to the idea. Latest film de- 
picting inheritance and resultant relative trouble, was 
“Aunt Cora’s Visit.” 

In charge of this organization is a board of directors 
of two: John McNaught, in charge of Departments and 
Robert E. Johnson, in charge of Production. To assist the 
“board” there are nine departments—Art, in charge of 
scenery, costumes and stage properties; Casting, devoted 
to obtaining talent; Commissary, with enough equipment 
to feed twenty Continental-ites; Law, does most of the 
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Above: Mr. Schiller making up 
Sidney Mariette for his next ap- 
pearance before the camera. 


Right: A story conference is 
held by representatives of the vari- 
ous departments. 


group’s printing; Location, obtains needed exterior sets; 
Make-up, covering make-up and wardrobe; Photographic, 
has charge of still and movie photography; Publicity, tak- 
ing care of advertising shows; Scenario, has charge of all 
stories and scripts. For technical advice the group goes 
beyond its immediate organization to Kenneth Schiller, 
the only adult to whom the organization turns for help 
in matters clearly beyond the scope and experience of 
juniors. Mr. Schiller, actor and student of the theatre 
also advises on the more complex aspects of make-up. 
Expenses of the group are met by the Board of Direc- 
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tors and by income realized from the shows. Continental 
therefore is entirely self-sustaining and receives no help 
from any other source. 

A short time ago Continental heard that there were a 
few other juvenile amateur movie groups in the country. 
Upon hearing from them, Continental formulated a plan 
for mutual co-operation. The plan finally took on the 
shape of a nation-wide chain of amateur movie makers un- 
der the name—‘‘Amateur Movie Producers of America.” 
Member groups of this “chain” will exchange stories, loan 
films and be of assistance to each other when problems 
arise that they are unable to overcome. The AMPA 
(Amateur Movie Producers of America) will supply its 
members with titles for its films, will publish bulletins of 
information, the first effort in this direction being the 
“chain’s” trade-paper “The Floodlight.” The AMPA 
hopes to be able to interest many other juveniles in movie- 
making and eventually have them also enter the AMPA. 

So far eight groups have become a part of this move- 
ment. They include—Century Films, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia; Continental Pictures, Kearney, New Jersey; Em- 
pire Pictures, Chester, Pennsylvania; Modern Films, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Pixilated Pictures, San Antonio, Texas; 
Skyline Productions, Kansas City, Missouri; Trans-Na- 
tional Pictures, Youngstown, Ohio; and United Pictures, 
Buffalo, New York. These eight groups are a promising 


start for a movement that might soon spread in leaps and 
bounds all over America. 

Just one of many, Continental’s story should be an 
inspiration to countless hundreds of people, juvenile and 
adult alike, who seek something to do in their spare time, 
something interesting—an endeavor which has many op- 
portunities. For those who have the equipment and have 
never tried to produce photoplays, but have been content 
with the usual home and family affairs we suggest, for 
some real fun and entertainment, the producing of photo- 


plays. 
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THE FINISHED MURAL 


CREATING ART CONSCIOUSNESS IN STUDENTS 


By Kady B. Faulkner 
Ass t. Prof. of Drawing and Painting, University of Nebraska 


The opening of a new Student Union building on the 
campus of the University of Nebraska convinced those 
in charge of activities at the Union that they should do 
more for the students than just entertain and feed them. 
An educational program was launched which included 
tips on social usages, brought to students’ attention by 
means of cleverly designed posters; book reviews; music 
listening hours (this feature made possible by the gift 
of a Carneige music set); forums and lectures, and last 
but not least, sketch classes, spaces provided for art 
exhibits and a mural project. 

The Union furnished the materials free to those at- 
tending the sketch classes and the Art Department pro- 
vided an instructor so that those working could obain 
criticism if they wished to. This class proved so popular 
that during the second semester a class in modeling and 
carving was added which was conducted in the same 
manner as the sketch class. 

A painting from the University’s permanent collec- 
tion and another which was done by a student were hung 
in the lobby and these were changed every month. In 
addition to these, other paintings from the University’s 
collection were hung in the various roems. These always 
evoked considerable discussion, sometimes favorable, 
sometimes not. “The Miners” by Paul Sample was one 
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that seemed to be very well liked, especially by the 
engineering students. 

While all these activities obtained attention from the 
students, the one that caused the most discussion and 
comment was the execution of a mural painting which 
when finished was installed in the game room of the 
second floor. We were asked te work in the main 
lounge where people had to see us or fall over us. The 
project was financed by the Union and carried out by 
students registered in the mural painting class from the 
Art Department. 

The space into which the mural was to fit was 27’ 
long and 10’ high. Two girls, Elizabeth Callaway and 
Mildred Kopac, seniors, were given the assignment. The 
first step, of course was to study the game room, the 
lighting, the color of walls, furniture, draperies, etc. 
Small thumb-nail abstractions were made and finally the 
sketch was selected. This was then worked out on a scale 
of 2” to the foot. The next procedure was to develop 
figures, etc. within this abstract design. As the sketches 
were developed they were hung on the wall in the main 
lounge with explanatory notes attached. It is hardly 
necessary to say that through this period and indeed 
during the entire time the mural was in the making, the 
girls did innumerable action sketches of other students in 
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THE MURAL PARTIALLY COMPLETED 


the building. As a last preliminary step a color sketch 
was made, still keeping the scale 2” to the foot. 

The next procedure aroused more interest. Paper the 
exact size of the mural was taped to the wall in one end 
of the lounge and the girls started to enlarge the small 
sketch by the squaring-off method. This drawing was 
done with charcoal. Naturally changes were made from 
the small sketch but the basic design remained the same. 

Then came a monotonous and not very exciting part 
of the work—that of preparing the panels. The Uni- 
versity carpenter shop had made frames, four 6’ by 10’ 
and one 3’ by 10’ and covered them with %” pressed 
wood, smooth-side up. The frames were fitted together 
to make a whole by notches and corresponding pegs. 
The coating used was one commonly used for egg tem- 
pera, a mixture of whiting, zinc white and glue water 
with the addition of boiled linseed oil. Each panel was 
given one coating on the back and four on the front. 
Each coat was allowed to dry thoroughly, then sand. 
papered before the next coat was applied. In this way 
a smooth working surface was obtained. This process 
provoked the comment that painters smelled as bad as 
chemists. After the panels were all prepared, the car- 
toon was removed from the wall, the carpenters built a 
large rack, the panels were put together and then came 
the tedious task of tracing. After the tracing was com- 
pleted all lines were gone over with diluted India ink, 
details added and corrections made. By this time the 
girls were more accustomed to being on ladders than 
they were to being on level ground. 
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a few pieces at a time it must be admitted, and by set- 
ting up a workshop where they cannot possibly avoid 
seeing and observing, I believe it possible to interest and 
educate a goodly number of students in art appreciation, 
thereby creating an interest that has a good possibility 
of being carried on after graduation because in a way 
they have been participants, even if only in making 
wisecracks concerning the workers. 

Too many of our college and university graduates are 


woefully ignorant of the arts and if these schools would 
incorporate it into the every-day lives of the students 
I am sure that the community and the whole country 
would benefit and a truly informed and interested public 


would be created which would foster the development 
of the cultural side of life even amidst a seemingly dis- 
rupted world. 


ELIZABETH CALLAWAY AND MILDRED KOPAC, 
WHO DESIGNED AND EXECUTED THE MURAL 


THE TWO COLLEGE SENIORS AT WORK 


ON THE DRAWINGS FOR THE MURAL 
The next process brought forth comments such as, 


“That’s a heck of a color.” “Why are they doing that?” 
“Now they have ruined it. I liked the black and white 
drawing lots better.” All these and more because value 
building had started with terre verte and egg and water 
mixture. 

Up to this time it had been more or less exciting, but 
now the real thrill started with the application of color. 
All the underpainting was done with an eggoil emulsion 
consisting of whole egg, water and glazing medium 
(glazing medium composed of equal parts of Dutch 
stand oil, Damar varnish and turpentine) and dry colors. 
The whole thing was kept going so that no one part was 
at any time more complete than any other part. Some 
details were worked in during the underpainting but for 
the most part the large surfaces, changes of planes, dark 
and light pattern were the things that were emphasized. 

About April it was ready for the final step, that of 
working in all the details by means of glazes. For this 
process the glazing medium before mentioned, and dry 
colors were employed. This was slow work but as the 


~ 


figures emerged and were recognized as various students, 
interest ran high. Even the janitor wanted his “picture” 
in the mural. You can see him at the right end of the 
balcony. It might be said that there was never any 
difficulty in obtaining models between the hours of 8 
A.M. and 10 P.M.—everyone wanted his “picture 
painted.” 

The Ist of June saw the completion of the project 
4 and it was felt by Union officials that the money spent, 


$91.45 for materials, had been a good investment; by the 

girls who worked on it that they had learned a great 

deal and had a lot of fun; by students in general that 

| there really was more to this painting business than meets 

Te the casual eye and that they would from henceforth be 

more interested and appreciative of art, whether murals, 
paintings, etc. 

On a large campus it is always difficult to get any 

great number of the student body to attend the exhibits 

at the galleries, but by moving part of the gallery, oniy 
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CLAYS 


MAJOLICA 
AND MATT CLAZES 


UNDERCLAZE AND 
OVERGCLAZE COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 


@ Correlated with other art sub- 
jects, pottery making teaches the 
basic principles of design, form, 
and color. At the same time, 
these principles are applied in 
practical classroom projects from 
which students gain invaluable . 
BRUSHES AND 


knowledge and experience. POTTERY 
DECORATING KILNS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR THE 
CERAMIC ARTS 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns 
necessary to carry on this fascin- 
ating classroom subject with pro- 
fessional efficiency and economy 
are available through Drakenfeld. 


Write for Complete Information 
and Prices 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Free Japanese Print 
Exhibition 

A distinctive group of modern and 
antique color woodblock prints new to 
the art world is available to art edu- 
cators in educational institutions, free 
of charge, for exhibition purposes. No 
obligation — generous commission al- 
lowed. Exhibits now prepared for im- 
mediate shipment. 


_ The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 
The Great Wave by Hokusai SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA’S 
2.00. 69 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


HANDICRAFT HEADQUARTERS 


National Distributors of Leisurecrafts Supplies 
METALCRAFT @ LEATHERCRAFT e@ SILK SCREEN 
BEADS @ PLASTICS @ WOOD @ AND OTHERS 

Send for Big FREE Craft Catalog 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 S. Grand Ave., Dept. D Los Angeles, California 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R n OF MODERN ART 


A NEW MEANING GIVEN TO DRAWING and PAINTING 
LIFE PORTRAIT LANDSCAPE = STILL-LIFE 


1 th year 
descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


A COMPLETE E 


of ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Before you purchase any Art or Craft Supplies write for catalog No. 41 
and liberal school discounts. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. D), Davenport, lowa 


RINGLING SCHOOL ofART 
THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of art including commercial art 
and costume design. Outdoor classes ali winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus 
winter quarters. Dormitories. 

Write for catalog. 7 ri DA 
Address: P. O. Box 1540. SARASOTA 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS 


A Genuine Diamond Ground to a Perfect Needle Point 
$7.50 


DIAMOND POINTED TOOL CO. 
123-B Liberty Street, New York 


REFERENCE PICTURES 


500 subjects artists need daily 
Make a live file out of your ‘“‘morgue”’ 
Send for complete list and prices 


DRAKE 


481 MAIN ST. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


SPRING TERM OPENS FEBRUARY ie 1 & 2 Year Courses 
Small Group Plan Part-time Employment 


HOLLYWOOD Art Center Schoo! HENRY LOVINS 


Small-Group Plan Art Teacher Training 


@ Commercial Art 

@ Drawing G& Printing 

@ Outdoor Sketching 

@ Interior Decoration 

@ Ceramics & Sculpture 
@ Decorative Design 

@ Showcard Writing 


Write today for Literatur 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


@ Costume Design 

@ Fashion Illustration 
@ Pattern Drafting 
@ Color Analysis 

@ Cartooning 

@ Sat. jr. Classes 


PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS e 
1905 N. Highland Ave. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


71 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Costume Design, fashion iflustration, millinery, dressmaking, draping, 
sketching, pattern making. Expert individual instruction. Best known 
school for practical fashion work. Established 1876. Catalogue on 


request. 


Back Copies of “DESIGN” Are Available 


Complete your portfolio of ““‘DESIGN”’ by writing to 
the Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, 


Ohio, listing past issues desired. 
Business Manager. 
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Ceramic 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES— 


KILNS: Seven sizes of elec- 
tric kilns that are practical and 
economical for school and stu- 
dio. Also gas and oil kilns. 
$17.50—$98.00 up. 


WHEELS: Table and floor 
model electric wheels; al! metal 
kick wheel, etc. $39.00 up. 


GLAZES AND CLAYS: 
Over 350 different colors and 
textures of Amaco Glazes. 
Many different firing clays. 


SUPPLIES: Modeling tools, 


kiln supplies, and all necessary 
materials for a pottery work- 
shop. 


Write Department D for Complete Ceramic Catalog 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


ONE DOES WORKo TWO 


@ When you try Test*Mark Aqualized 
paper towels you'll be surprised—they 
are so strong, even when soaking wet. 
Often, one does the work of 


eg two ordinary kitchen towels! 
% And Test*Mark towels are 
% 
USE THEM G soft, lint-free,extra absorbent. 


NEW WAYS 


Yet their extra quality costs 
you no more! 
Aqualized. Reg. trade-mark B. Co. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West Fifty- 


Third Street, opened three new exhibitions re- 
cently, selected from the Museum’s Collections. 
The exhibitions, all of which include new acquisi- 
tions, are Modern Sculpture, Modern Painting 
and American Dancing and the Denishawns. The 
painting and sculpture exhibitions will remain on 
view until January. 


SERIES OF ART BOOKLETS 


Due to the continual demand made by the pub- 
lic for illustrative material on the superb collec- 
tions of The Art Institute of Chicago four sixteen- 
page booklets are now on sale at the Art In- 
stitute Reproductions Department for fifteen cents 
each. Each of these four booklets contains twelve 
illustrations with text explaining some particularly 
important section of the Art Institute’s collec- 
tions. The first four booklets are on the following 
subjecs: Chinese Bronzes; Sculpture; English 
Doorways and Architectural Woodwork of the 


18th Century; and Toulouse-Lautrec. The text is 


written from the popular point of view to furnish 
the necessary background. New titles will be 
added to this series during the year to make the 
large collections of the Art Institute more avail- 
able to the public. Today is the era of picture 
books, and the Art Institute wishes to emphasize 
the popular phases of the art of the past and the 
present in these interesting booklets. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


The Manhattan Wax and Candle Co., Inc., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has announced a 
competion to art students and teachers with 
awards for the best candle designs submitted. 
For complete information write to the address 
given above. 


PHOTO FORUM 


The San Francisco Museum of Ar extends a 
cordial invitation to you and your friends to par- 
ticipate in the Photo Forum. This activity is 
planned to stimulate interest among amateur 
moving picture photographers and those making 
slides, to offer amateurs an opportunity to com- 
pare their. work under ideal conditions, to afford 
those interested the benefit of constructive criti- 
cism by competent judges, to sponsor brief talks 
by authorities and to present changing exhibitions 
on the various aspects of photography. For com- 
plete information write Miss Paula de Luca at the 
museum. 


WRIGHT TO MUSEUM 
Frank Lloyd Wright arrived in New York Sun- 


day, November 10, to install the large, compre- 
hensive exhibition of his work which the Museum 
of Modern Art opened to the public Wednesday, 


November 13, simultaneously with an exhibition of 
the work of David Wark Griffith. These two ma- 
jor exhibitions of the Museum’s season are com- 
bined under the title Two Great Americans: 
Frank Lloyd Wright, American Architect and D. 
W. Griffith, American Film Master. 
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